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THE TOWERS, THE RESIDENCE OF GEN. AND 
MRS. M. C. WENTWORTH, JACKSON, N. H. 

By Hester M. Poole. 

WAT up, overlooking one of the loveliest 
of New Hampshire's lovely valleys, in 
the midst of which cluster Wentworth 
Hall and cottages, rises the residence 
of General and Mrs. "Wentworth, a 
marked feature in a remarkable land- 
scape. It is a building constructed of 
the common field or rubble stones with 
which the hills abound, laid in cement. 
Two plastered walls and three air 
chambers intervene between the rough 
exterior surface and the 
interior, so that the 
temperature is equable 
and the air dry. But 
it is the furniture and 
decorations of this 
unique abode which 
commands our atten- 
tion. 

The visitor enters 
the hall between two 
circular towers, each 
three stories in height, 
over a vestibule and 
under an arch, support- 
ing a balcony, all com- 
posed of the same gray 
stone that harmonizes 
so well with the green 
of valley and forest. 
The woodwork of the 
hall is of cabinet fin- 
ished oak. In the mass- 
ive door, with antique 
hinges, is a single sheet 
of beveled glass, circular 
in form, through which 
one sees the lofty moun- 
tains and far extending 
vistas of the White 
Hills. 

The stairway rises 
with two landings to 
the second story, start- 
ing at right angles to 
the entrance. On the 
second landing ticks a 
high antique clock. At 
the right of the entrance 
is a hall settle. The 
walls are adamantine in 
finish and are painted 
a deep, rich terra cotta 
tint, the frieze being 
garlands of the Louis 
Quatorze style in shades 
of cream, deepening to 
brown. The same terra 
cotta color extends 
through all the upper 
halls and corridors. 

On the right, the 
visitor gains access to the library. At the first glance in the 
left hand corner, he sees a quaint fireplace, built out of stones 
gathered by the family and friends from the Ellis and the Wild- 
cat rivers, tumbling and foaming over rapids within sight and 
sound of The Towers. Hence, with every stone is preserved a 
pleasant association and recollection— a suggestion for tlo£e 
who build where nature has been lavish of small boulders. The 
overmantel is of oak, like the remainder of the woodwork, floor 
included, and is surmounted by a beveled mirror. 

Over the upper half of the walls, which are of a medium 
shade of rich terra cotta, stray painted boughs and leaves of 
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the oak, in a tint only a shade or two deeper than the back- 
ground, so that it is rather like a shadow than an imitation 
of the original. Similar boughs, to which cling leafage in every 
varying rich tint of autumn, from yellow to red and gold and 
golden brown, some dull and faint as if seen at a distance, others 
distinct and clear, appear upon the frieze. The background is 
a light, warm, reddish yellow, and upon it the boughs and 
acorns stand forth in perfect harmony. Two owls, a gray and 
a white, blink and nod at one another across the room, each 
perched on his oaken bough. Over the mantel mirror a long 
narrow panel bears the fitting insignia of music, books and 
scrolls of manuscript. No sections of the frieze repeat them- 
selves. 

A handsome Persian rug, showing figures of winy red, golden 
brown and dull, deep blue, on a ground of creamy white, covers 
the center of the polished floor. Bookcases, surrounding the 

octagonal shaped room 
— since it was found 
more practicable to re- 
duce the circular ex- 
terior form of the tower 
to an octagonal interior 
— have hangings of plush 
in dull turquoise blue, 
and the furniture is 
covered with plush, 
either in golden and 
reddish brown or tur- 
quoise blue. A tall, 
wrought iron lamp, ele- 
gantly curved and 
bossed, finishes the fur- 
nishings of a cheerful 
and handsome room. It 
should have been stated 
that, around the central 
fixtures for electricity in 
the ceiling is twined a 
garland of shaded leaves 
of the oak. 

In the rear of the 
library, through a broad 
doorway, half shielded 
by a portiere of em- 
bossed velvet and bro- 
cade of terra cotta, the 
visitor catches glimpses 
of the dining-room. The 
front of this lovely room 
is a half-circular bay 
with three large, low 
windows having deep 
window seats, and the 
rear is, in shape, a three 
sided bay. Two of these 
sides are occupied re- 
spectively by a fireplace 
and a corner closet. The 
carved mantel is sup- 
ported by fluted Corin- 
thian pillars. The 
corner closet is finished 
below with a cupboard 
having antique wrought 
iron hinges and key- 
plates, with drawers 
above. Then come open 
compartments framing 
beveled mirrors, to reflect their treasures of china and silver, a 
cabinet, and, above all, a shell-shaped alcove to hold its own 
single p^ece of curious Japanese bronze. 

The walls of the dining-room are a delicate delicious wood- 
green, just that tint seen when the sun throws the shadow of 
leafage over another spray of greenery, a solid tint, one con- 
taining light, yet soft and cool and restful. Upon the upper 
half of this background are thrown the shadows of the grape- 
vine, faint, delicate suggestions, elusive as a half forgotten 
dream. Climbing under the picture moulding they spring into 
relief over a ground of warm, light yellow in the frieze, a mass 



of wandering vines, where lush grapes are filled with mellow 
wine, grapes on which the purple bloom still lingers, and that 
throw out graceful clinging tendrils, here and there. A detached 
cluster with its leaves has found its way to the mid- ceiling. Its 
lash luxuriance is nowhere repeated, and is only broken over 
the carved shield upon the fireplace. There a bunch of pome- 
granates, ripening and bursting open in luscious richness, 
appears upon a long and narrow panel. 

The polished flooring reflects tall carved chairs, covered with 
tawny leather, studded with leather-covered, large headed 
nails. A glimpse of this fresh lookiDg room, from the library, is 
most inviting. 

Across the hall from the library we enter the double drawing- 
room, the one separated from the other only by a spindle and 
ball grille over a low arch, resting upon the mantel upon one 
side. The other is supported by a Corinthian pillar. From this 
extends at right angles a settee ; opposite is the fireplace. The 
latter, delicately carved and garlanded, is finished with cream - 
tinted tiles, slightly ■ 
touched with gold, and * 
the mantel, supported 
by Corinthian pillars, in 
turn supports a beveled 
mirror. 

The front parlor 
takes the form of the 
circular tower, with 
great, deep windows in 
the front. The walls are 
painted a soft, light tint 
of cafe* au lait, and the 
woodwork all shows that 
of old ivory. In the 
front room the ground 
of the frieze is a warm 
cheerful color, over 
which, tied with the 
simulation of blue rib- 
bon, are garlands of 
delicate roses, shaded in 
all those soft hues of 
pink and yellow that 
blush in early spring- 
time. Leaves, buds and 
blossoms, all are sub- 
dued and soft. In the 
rear parlor the frieze is 
a delicate blue, over 
which are strewn bou- 
quets of the same floral 
decorations. The ceil- 
ings, of light cream, 
have borderings of dull 
gold, a color repeated 
in the brocade of the 
furniture coverings, 
mingled with dull tur- 
quoise blue. In the 
Turkish rug covering 
the floor center, the 
ground shows a slightly 
deeper tint of blue, with 
a bordering of dull yellow and brown. As a relief to these 
delicate colors, the window hangings and settle cushions are of 
old rose brocade, and the mantel ornaments, of Bohemian glass, 
match the same rich tint. There is, in these rooms, a reserve 
of ornament that accentuates their beauty. A beautiful marble 
copy of Psyche and Cupid, on an ebony pedestal, and a Wor- 
cester vaRe of the glowing yellow of the sunset, are thus brought 
into greater prominence. 

Over the library is the family sitting-room, decorated and 
furnished in shades of yellow. The adamantine walls are 
painted a solid dull mustard color, with a frieze of scrolls and 
whorls upon a ground of ivory white. The ceiling, like all 
others in the dwelling, is lighter still, its only ornament being 
a border consisting of a narrow gilt band near the walls. The 
woodwork, including the polished flooring, is birch left unstain- 
ed. Great care has been exercised in using various tones of 
yellow that are harmonious, ever sp little variation from which 
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would produce discordant notes. Thus the furniture is cov- 
ered with tapestry in two shades of that golden brown that is 
simply the deepening and darkening of the predominant 
coloring, while the window draperies are the same color in 
bands of a lighter shade upon creamy white effectively com- 
bined with India silk of dull light yellow. These shades, deep- 
ening to rich deep brown and brightened with winy red and 
dull blue, repeat themselves in the large central rug. Even the 
table covers and sofa pillows are variations upon the same 
theme. Over each window a panel breaks the conventional 
frieze by a painted cluster of orchids, thus dull light purples 
forming a fine contrast to the abounding yellow. 

In the adjoining bed chamber the prevailing note is that 
delicate cafe* au lait, that most satisfactory shade with which 
almost every other color so well accords. The frieze consists of 
a tangle of nasturtium vines and blossoms. They grow over a 
slender trellis, horizontally arranged, in which there is no re- 
peat. T wo single brass bedsteads side by side, under a canopy 

of pale yellow and white 
India silk, are likewise 
covered with yellow 
spreads, and these again 
with white crocheted 
covers through which 
gleam the pale gold color 
underneath. Adjoining 
the bath-room, tiled in 
yellow, with walls of 
apple green above the 
wainscot, is decorated 
in one corner with 
bunches of iris. 

In a guest chamber 
over the front drawing- 
room the walls are tinted 
a dull gray-green, soft 
and restful to the eye. 
The relief consists of a 
frieze of dog wood, the 
blossoms and leaves a 
little dulled and conven- 
tionalized. The rug is 
in soft ambers and 
greens. Back of this 
opens another room 
looking north and west, 
that is brightened by 
the warm rich hues of 
the apricot. This glows 
upon a solid finished 
wall and is brought into 
prominence in the sprays 
of the apricot, where 
blossoms and buds 
meander even upon the 
ceiling and stray occa- 
sionally down the wall. 
It is enlivened by bright 
butterflies. Similar dec- 
orations surround the 
electric lights. In the 
adjacent hall, the frieze 
is a conventionalized clematis. Hence the rooms may be 
designated by their resemblance to the natural forms in 
those ornaments that have not been allowed to run riot, but 
were kept well in hand, as the orchid rooms, the apricot, the 
dog wood, etc. 

In one of the towers a circular third-story chamber is also 
painted a cafe" au lait. It is constructed with a domed ceiling, 
rising in the centre to a peak of twelve feet or more in 
heighth. It is finished to simulate an umbrella, underneath 
c -which a border of dull blue intervenes between that and the 
wall. It is furnished in dull blue and dull yellow. Another 
chamber is finished in ivory and dull blue, with decorations of 
lightly painted wild flowers, including the forget-me-not and 
the daisy. 

Most curious of all is the other third-story tower-room. 
Between the three windows the walls are painted to resemble 
a light drapery. The ceiling represents the blue firmament 
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over which floats fleecy clouds, with the simalacra of the dawn 
on the east and the sunset in the west. The decorative work 
is by Root & Richmond, Greenfield, Mass., and fm. A. Bates, 
of New York, is the architect of this unique dwelling, which 
stands, as if grown from the soil, upon one of the most pic- 
turesque freaks of the White Hills. 



DECORATIVE NOTES. 



AMONG- novelties in glass and silver for table use, are flat 
dishes of cut glass, which are set in handsome frames of 
silver, to be used for ice-cream. Fruit and salad bowls of 
silver, lined with gilt, are in deep, irregular shapes, with raised 
figures on the sides. Silversmiths are putting handles upon 
everything, and sifters of silver for powdered sugar, have broad 
handles at one side, by which they are to be lifted. The sifters 
are cruet shaped, with pointed, perforated tops. Salt and pepper 
cruets are now made of cut glass, in bottle shape, with tops of 
gold or silver. 

A PINK room in a handsome. home, which is known as the 
rosebud room, has the walls and ceiling done in plastico. 
Exquisite pink rosebuds are scattered over a creamy back- 
ground. Plastico work is very effective and many new houses 
are being finished in that way because it is so much less expen- 
sive than frescoing. In the room mentioned above the curtains 
are of white lace over pink silk. A handsome brass bedstead, 
canopied with white lace over pink silk, cheval, dressing table, 
large easy chair upholstered in tapestry and two rattan rockers 
with cushions of tapestry, complete the furniture of this dainty 
room. On the richly carved mantel, which is draped with an 
exquisite hand-painted scarf, stands a most beautiful clock, 
which is attached to a tiny easel of dull gold. It resembles a 
pink wild rose and is of pink enamel, the face of the clock 
being in the center of the rose. The hands are of gold, while 
the figures are of pink enamel. Nothing could be more 
exquisite. 




Fire Place in Library. Residence op Gen. M. C. Wentworth. 

THERE was a time, and that not so very long ago, when the 
woman of good taste and quick perception could go into 
a large shop and purchase drapery fabrics with little ex- 
penditure of time and less of nerve force, because inartistic de- 
signs and colorings predominated. But the new season's display 
admits of no such economizing, for designers and manufacturers 
seem leagued together to keep in advance of popular taste with 



a display of fabrics that have never before been equalled, and 
that from the most inexpensive to the highest grade seem 
everything that the most cultivated taste can ask. 

THERE are few decorative accessories of a room that add so 
greatly to its beauty and comfort as the right number of 
the right sort of cushions, but— well there are several 
good and sufficient reasons why most rooms have neither the 
one or the other. We have too many, because we are enthu- 
siasts and have hobbies ; and those of the wrong sort, because 
we forget that outside of a drawing-room, where nobody really 
expects to be comfortable, fancy shaped, elaborately ornamented 
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Frieze in Library. Residence op Gen. M. C. Wentworth. 

cushions are neither beautiful or useful ; because we think 
artistic and elaborate are synonymous terms ; have too little 
knowledge and appreciation of color harmony, and think that 
embroidery, good, bad and indifferent is ornamental. 



WE shall probably be on the eve of millennium when the 
majority of women who have handsome hardwood 
mantels in their houses, learn that to crowd them with 
cheap bric-a-brac is to rob them of all dignity, and that a pro- 
fusion of the most artistic ornaments are far less effective than 
a few well chosen pieces. 

ANYONE who has experimented in decorating the walls of a 
new house before they had time to settle, knows that it 
is an extravagant and unsatisfactory operation ; while on 
the other hand every one who has been tortured with staring 
white walls for a year, knows that one might as well sit down 
and fold her arms as attempt to produce restful, artistic 
effects with that sort of a background. But why do the one 
or endure the other, when by a small expenditure the walls 
can be tinted with calcimine, and a harmonious paper fringe 
added ? Surely no decorative material is so marvelously cheap 
as wall-paper, and side wall-paper can often be effectively used 
for a fringe. 

IN renovating old furniture use gold paint, enamel and stain 
sparingly. Clumsy, machine-carved furniture is anything 
but artistic decorated with white and gold. Enamel, prop- 
erly used, is a boon, but do not cover the handsome grain of 
any kind of hardwood with it. Stain, which is only another 
name for thin paint, is often the best possible finish for soft 
wood, but in the name of art, don't try to imitate mahogany 
or oak. Willow or moss green enamel is a. far more artistic fin- 
ish for rattan furniture than the so called " antique or 
sixteenth century oak." Don't forget to give the cane work of 
old chairs two coats of enamel in ivory, white or some other 
harmonious tint. 
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